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WE LEARN BY DOING 

In that school which God established when he made family life a 
practical necessity for human beings, instruction is of necessity chiefly 
by practice. The child learns by seeing what others do and by doing 
the same. Whether it be table manners or household tasks or moral 
conduct, the child begins by doing, doing grows into habit, and habit 
becomes second nature. Precepts find their place, but for the most 
part follow practice rather than precede it. Separated from practice, 
especially if contradicted by practice, they are of little or no avail. 

This principle, "we learn by doing," is now recognized by our 
wisest students of education as of fundamental importance, especially 
in the earlier stages of education. The memorizing of rules and pre- 
cepts that are expected to be of value in some possible exigency of the 
future has given place in large part to the practice of things which 
the child is now able to do, in the doing of which both body and 
mind find training, and through the doing of which habit is formed and 
character developed. What nature ought to have taught us cen- 
turies ago, we are only just coming clearly to recognize and intelli- 
gently to apply. 

Who will show us how to apply this principle in religious education ? 
In particular, how shall we make use of it in the Sunday school ? 
Nowhere perhaps is its application more necessary. There was a 
time when the Sunday school laid all emphasis upon the storing of the 
memory, the chief task of the teacher being to ask the questions of 
the catechism or to hear the pupil recite the Bible verses that he had 
learned. Then the emphasis was transferred to direct evangelistic 
effort, and the teacher was urged never to lose an opportunity of 
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appealing to his pupil to choose the Christian life. Latterly not a few 
schools, recognizing the ineffectiveness and self-defeating tendency 
of this overemphasis upon the appeal to the will, and believing that 
to bring the pupil face to face with the great truths, and especially 
with the great personalities, of the Scripture was the most effective 
means of leading him to right decisions and of developing in him right 
ideals and right character, have made earnest endeavors to develop 
and improve the element of instruction. 

All this is well. But does it not, after all, fall short of an adequate 
recognition of the place of conduct, of activity, in the development 
of character ? Conduct is the expression of character. But it is not 
less true, as Jesus teaches, that conduct makes character. It may 
indeed be decisively fixed by a single great critical act of choice. But 
this single act, if its effect is to be lasting, must be confirmed by many 
lesser acts. Still oftener perhaps there is no single monumental act, 
recognized by the subject of it to be such, but a succession of acts, 
each contributing its increment to the habit that in the end is 
character. 

Because this is so, it is of pre-eminent importance that into every 
process of religious education there shall enter the element of oppor- 
tunity for right action, and especially that such opportunity shall be 
associated with the presentation of moral ideals. For to see the 
truth, and again and again to fail to respond in action, tends to the 
formation of a habit of not responding to truth with conduct, and this 
is itself the very essence of immorality — to know the truth but do it 
not. He who learns must do; for only by doing does he become. 

It is not our purpose at this time to propose a scheme by which 
this that we urge may be accomplished, and the principle, "We 
learn by doing," be practically applied in the work of the Sunday 
school. We aim simply to emphasize the necessity that it be done 
in some way, and to urge our readers to consider how it is to be accom- 
plished. The principle itself must be applied in the solution of the 
problem. We must learn how to do it, by doing it. What pastor, 
what superintendent, what teacher, will in the coming autumn and 
winter do something practically in his own school or class to find the 
solution of the problem ? We should be glad to report next spring 
and summer the result of a number of such efforts. 



